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FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1959 


Hovusst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SURCOMMITTEE ON LivEsTOcK AND FrEep GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10:15 a.m., in room 
1308, New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of 
thesubcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Jennings, Coad, Breeding, Hogan, 
Dague, Short, and Latta. 

Also present: Representatives Hoeven and Hagen; John J. Heim- 
burger, counsel, and Hyde Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will come to order. We have Mr. 
Walter Goeppinger, of Iowa, who is here to discuss some phases of the 
feed grain situation. You may proceed in your own way, Mr. 


Goeppinger. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER GOEPPINGER, CHAIRMAN, FEED GRAINS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE FIELD CROP COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF COMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. GorrriNncerR. I am going to speak mostly extemporaneously to 
you this morning. I have some published material which we drew 
up as a national farm plan of the National Corn Growers Association 
in December and January of this year. 

We also have had several meetings. We have had about five meet- 
ings of the National Corn Growers Association in conjunction with 
the field crop committee members of the National Council of Com- 


| modity Organizations in Kansas City, Mo., last month. 


This condensation which I am going to give you this morning is not 
in the view that this particular program that we suggest is one that 
is it or nothing else. It is just another presentation of facts which 
should be helpful to you in realizing some of the factors which 
are involved here in obtaining a balance between production and 
consumption in our agricultural output. 

I just want to say in prefacing these remarks that the general 
public attitude—and I am sure that you get that same feeling— 
is that it is becoming a crime to be classified as a farmer out in the 





| country nowadays as the result of this publicity we seem to be getting 


in general metropolitan circles. If someone asks you what your line 
of business is and you say that you are a farmer, they immediately 
take an aggressive attitude and they tell you they are well informed 
by Time magazine and the Farm Journal and Life to the effect that 
the farmers have never had it so good. The farmer spends 10 minutes 


aday working and the rest of it playing the organ. 
1 
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I think some of you have read about the pushbutton farm} 
back in Indiana. It was a tongue in cheek article which dam 
agriculture immensely, I am sure, as many other articles I hayg 
read. 

I think as far as you gentlemen are concerned you are the rea] by). 
wark against this vicious attack on agriculture. It is just now be. 
coming a sin to participate in any Government payments. Yesterday 
there was an attack in the Scripps-Howard papers against the Mem. 
bers of Congress who had drawn Government payments or who had 
received Government loans. 

The dollars and cents figures were utilized and emblazoned at the 
top of the article and then in small print it talked about quite a fey 
of those loans being repaid. 

Nevertheless, that continuous attack is going on. So I think, firs 
of all, we realize that we are not an organized group and don’t have, 
good public relations effort. It would be fine if we could have, and] 
think someday we will have. However, for the moment you gentle. 
men are going to have to stand up and bear some of this brunt with us 
and continue to carry the banner for agriculture. 

I am not crying because I am engaged in farming. I intend to stay 
with it the r est of my life. But as long as the farmers are envisioned 
as being on a pedestal and babied and ruined by the rest of the public, 
we must realize this is a fallacious viewpoint on the part of the public, 

Most people now who are working in factories or in other forms of 
employment rather than agriculture are working a 5-day week. I will 
not say that all of them are, but most of them are. On my farm we 
work 7 days a week. This winter I spent 3 weeks walking about a 
little over a mile to and from my chores because of the fact that at 
that time we were snowed in and could not even get a tractor to where 
our cattle were. 

My hired man was ill in the hospital for about 8 weeks this winter 
and it devolved on me to do all of these chores. We had about 150 
head of cattle that had to be fed and cared for. Those things had to 
be done 7 days a week. That is the type of thing that the farmer is 
responsible for, and yet there is no such information of that type that 
goes in this adverse publicity. 

I think that we are going to have to continue to take a positive atti- 
tude just the same as this committee has all along. I haven’t said it 
yet, but it is my feeling that a great deal of this negative attitude 
toward agriculture has been a direct result of the publicity which has 
emanated from the U.S. Department of Agriculture itself. I think 
that is true. 

So as I said before, you gentlemen are the ones who are going to 


have to carry this banner for the time being until a change come | 


along for the better. You are going to have to continue to avoid the 
defeatist attitude. You are going to have to continue to draw plan 
for agriculture to meet its present problems as though you were going 
to get that legislation passed without any difficulty. 

It is imperative that you continue to develop these plans which ar 
positive plans, and if it is at all possible to get the legislation passed 
through one or both Houses even with foreknowledge that it may b 
vetoed, which I think is a healthy situation because you are showily 
thereby that you have a grasp of the problem and that it can be solvei 
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Now the NCCO feed grain subcommittee’s basic stand is this: I might 
say that Mr. Frank Moore, president of the Grain Sorghum Producers 
Association, had intended to come to this hearing. e has been very 
active also in the working of the subcommittee. Mr. Moore has suf- 
fered several attacks of influenza, and last week had another one and 
was unable to make the trip to Washington. 

The executive secretary, Bill Nelson, is in Italy on a marketin 
development program and he could not come either. Practically al 
of the members of our directorate are busy in the field like I ought 
to be and they are not able to be here either. I am reflecting their 
views, I can assure you. 

Now first of all we feel that a prerequisite to any solution to cut- 
ting down our total output from the agricultural plant is to cut down 
to approximately the amount that our domestic and export needs 
amount to. There are a number of means by which this cut-down 
can take place. I am going to first mention the conservation reserves. 

The figures which we computed in our winter meetings were prob- 
ably more or less shotgun guesses in a way, but after deliberation we 
came to the conclusion that about 60 million acres was what was 
needed to be taken out of the total agricultural plant in order to 
achieve this balance in production and consumption. 

We arrived at that figure by multiplying 17 percent which was a 
little over double what we need actually in the agricultural output. 
According to economists we need about eight percent reduction in 
total agricultural output, so we said to allow for intensification and 
to allow for poorer than normal land, that is, less than average land 
would go in to start with, we would just double that figure. 

So we went to 17 percent and came up multiplying that times the 
total number of crop acres in the United States with the 60 million 
acre figure. 

Later on we submitted this to the Iowa State Coilege Center for 
Agricultural Adjustment which is a center set up by authority of the 
State government to study the problems of agriculture in Iowa and 
in the Nation. . We asked them to take our entire farm program and 
analyze it, and asked for suggestions and criticism and comments. 
They were good enough to attack this figure of 60 million acres in a 
thoroughgoing manner. 

They came up with a report on two premises. The first revolved 
around what number of acres needed to be taken out if farmers 
utilized the same rotations, fertilizers, technology, machinery, and 
had about the same weather they had in 1958. Using the same rota- 
tions as they did in 1958 and the other factors, they came up with a 
figure of 45 million acres that would have to be taken out. 

The second revolved around how many million acres would have 
to be taken out if farmers intensified their cropping programs by 
using every technology available and the best of machinery, herbi- 
cides, and pesticides, and went over to intensive rotations of contin- 
uous corn, or corn and soybeans, and using every ounce of fertilizer 
that was feasible as well as having good weather generally, besides. 
_The answer to that was 65 million acres. So we think this 60 mil- 
lion acres or thereabouts is a practical figure to assume that we need 
to retire because not every farmer is going to use every bit of tech- 
nology and he is not going to have the very best machinery available 
and so on. 
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Mr. Poace. Mr. Goeppinger, let us assume that will solve the over. 
all surplus problem. What does it do, however, with wheat and cot. 
ton which are the two crops that basically compete for this larger 
acreage How would you effect a balance of production of those tyo 
crops ¢ 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Let me first see if I am clear on the statement, 
You said that would doubtless solve the surplus problem. I don 
think you mean that. 

Mr. Poaae. I feel sure that you would not get too much overall 
production but you could get too much production, it seems to me, of 
cotton and wheat under that program. 

Mr. Gorprincer. First of all let me say that one of the miseop. 
ceptions—I am not referring to you at all because I know you don't 
have that viewpoint—but one of the misconceptions we have in agri- 
culture is that many people see these problems only in the light of the 
crops which are raised in certain areas. 

So, we have said that you can only view our U.S. farm problem as 
an overall massive problem so far as the whole United States is con. 
cerned. Then when we once shrink this total agricultural plant suf- 
ficiently so that no matter what shifts are made within that circle—f 
we draw a circle on a sheet of paper and say this is how much we need 
in production, 300 million acres, more or less, whatever it is, and no 
more, and then divide it up accordingly, we still come out with a bal- 
ance. We are assuming that cotton and wheat will be cut by one 
means or another within this plan and the growers of those crops will 
devise their own plans. 

However, it will still not leave too many acres for feed grains and 
we won’t come up with too much meat and too much in the way of 
poultry and dairy because the total plant available to be used will be 
smaller. I don’t know whether that answers your question or not, 

Mr. Poace. I think it does. But I think if I understand you, you 
would expect to continue acreage controls on cotton and wheat, acre- 
age or bushelage or baleage controls on cotton and wheat, and cer- 
tainly you will have to continue them on tobacco and rice. 

Mr. Gorprincer. Just as a layman, and not knowing about crops 
other than wheat, since I do produce a little wheat in Nebraska, I am 
in no position to tell about those other crops, what they ought or 
ought not to do, but I will say this, that as a layman it looks to me 
like tobacco is going to have to continue under its present program 
and cotton is going to have to continue under some kind of a control 
program. 

If you do shift what is left into feed grains or pasture or hay it 
isn’t going to hurt the livestock economy because you have shrunk 
the total amount of available land wherein it will not be causing ex- 
cessive production. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is probably true. 

Mr. Breepinc. What do you plan to do with the 60 million acres 
taken out of production? You perhaps have a program in mind of 
where to put this 60 million acres. Where are you going to put it! 

Mr. Gorrrincer. It could be a continuation or an expansion of the 
present conservation reserves. I am going to go into that in a littl 
bit and discuss some of the sidelights, some of the observations which 
you have made this winter, some of the discussions of our own group. 
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1 was a party to a hearing. There were seven States represented 
st » conference at Iowa State College conducted by the Center for 
Agricultural Adjustment this winter. Three farmers from each 
State attended. I think one man attending it you probably know, 
Herbert Hughes who is the past president of the National Wheat 
Growers Association. Herb came representing Nebraska. 

The heads of the experiment stations in each State were invited. 
Some of them were there and some were not. 

The discussion lasted 3 days, and the meeting was not guided 
by the members of the Center for Agricultural Adjustment. It was 
chairmaned by a farmer from Iowa, Robert Buck, who is a member 
of the National Agricultural Advisory Council. He is a very capable 
man. 

The conclusions of this meeting after discussing everything from 
compensatory payments and unlimited production on up through al- 
lotments on everything and so on was that actually the only real 
way we can solve our difficulty is to control the total number of acres 
a get out enough from our agricultural plant to bring production 
and consumption in line. 

Now of course we know we can increase consumption on the other 
side so maybe we don’t have to go to 60 million acres. 

Mr. Jennines. Would you yield right there? Did you carry on 
any discussion pertaining to units, bushels, and pounds rather than 
thiscontinuation of control by acres ¢ 

Mr. Gorrrincer. We did. 

Mr. Jennrnes. What was the thinking on that ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Well the fallacy or the difficulty that you run 
into—and I don’t mean to be a pessimist on this—but the difficulty that 
you run into is that when you have crops which don’t go over elevator 
scales, or crops like cotton that are weighed, but are utilized right on 
the farm, then you have to have an army of administrators to make 
itstick. 

Out in our country, I do not know whether it is true where you live— 
youare from Virginia, are you not? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Our farmers go out about the first of September 
before the corn is ever ready to crib and pick enough corn for the 
hogs. Then as time goes on they are picking almost every week, or 
they fence 10 or 15 acres of it and turn the hogs in and hog down 
more acres. Maybe some of our cattle feeders will turn cattle out in 
the field along with hogs and let them just eat it down. 

So if you are going to have a bushelage allotment and say to this 
livestock farmer, “You can’t have more than so many bushels pro- 
duction of this particular crop,” unless you had an actual compul- 
sory program you wouldn’t get him in. 

He will say, “Well, I will just ignore this program, I don’t raise 
as much as I need for feeding. I have to buy anyway, so I am not 
going to go in.” 

That plus the fact that even if you had it compulsory you would 
have to have certain elasticity to allow for the vagaries of the weather. 
If you had a good year you would have to allow him to store it and 
freeze it back and then perhaps bring it out in a year of bad crops. 

41672-5992 
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When you do that you have to have a lot of provision for that sort of 
thing with controls. 

So [ think that it is quite a difficult thing administratively, 

Mr. Poace. Would you think that it might be well to use unit pro- 
duction controls on cotton and wheat and tobacco and rice and pea. 
nuts and use acreage control on feed grains? 

Mr. Gorprincer. I think that it would be all right so long as you 
had not too many acres in production. I think the key to our whole 
problem is not to have too much total plant operating. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, but I understand you are going to have 60 million 
acres less. I think it is quite clear that in that event you may not 
have to have any control on feed grains. We hope you will not. We 
would hope that that would be enough. I am considering the cash 
crops, and am not considering the feed grain as a cash crop, although 
I know that ofttimes it is. I am considering the crops that are 109 
percent cash crops that have no value at all except as they are sold 
as cash crops. 

I am thinking of tobacco which has no value except as it is sold 
as a cash crop. Rice has none. Peanuts have practically none, 

Mr. Jenninos. Not now. 

Mr. Poace. You cannot afford to log them off any more. So those 
crops are cash crops on which you do have an accurate measure of 
what is produced and what goes into commerce. Those are the very 
crops you are going to have to control under your plan. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Well, I certainly have no objection to any plans 
that you draw. As I said when I first sat down I am only here to 
discuss with you generalities as to the whole agricultural picture. 
You gentlemen have a much greater breadth of geographic represen- 
tation here than I have, although in our NCCO Field Crops Commit- 
tee we have peanuts and cotton and rice and all of these other crops 
represented, and it is good to have those producer attitudes. 

But we have felt that each commodity can work out its own prob- 
lem within its limitation of total acreage used and still come up with 
national agricultural production which won’t be greater than what is 
needed if the total number of acres aren’t too large. 

Mr. Coap. On this 60 million acres which would be taken out of 
production has your group thought of continuing the conservation 
reserve as it is with dollar payments and with the possibility of tak- 
ing out entire farms to this amount of 60 million acres? Had you 
thought of and contemplated payment-in-kind ¢ 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We have said that we don’t care how that is taken 
out, whether it is by payment-in-kind or payment in cash or by no 
payment at all if the means can be devised to get it out. 

There is another thing I would like to say along this line, and 
that is we discussed all angles. We didn’t endorse them all, but 
we discussed all angles of possibility. We discussed, for instance, 
the possibiilty of taking large segments of land out in one area. 

I know that it has political drawbacks, but still the fact was dis- 
cussed. 

Maybe we need a large recreational area set aside rather than just 
taking a farm here and there. Let us do a little thinking about the 
need for more park land and more recreational areas for people in our 
metropolitan centers who have difficulties finding places to hunt and 
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fish and camp. Maybe that’s one of the uses to which this retired 
jand can be put. — 

Mr. Poace. Right there let me ask you about your feeling as to 
something I know I am out of step on. Why should we devote so 
much Government land to production of livestock when we do not 
need it? 

Mr. Snort. Right now I would have to comment. We do not have 
any particular oversupply of livestock. 

Mr. Poace. I think maybe we do have the prospect of too much. 
[realize at the moment we do not. 

Mr. Gorrrrncrer. When we begin to cull our cows—— 

Mr. Poace. I think we are going to find ourselves terribly over- 
stocked before too many years. Why should we encourage the pro- 
duction of livestock on the Government land except in periods when 
we need to produce it? Iam not saying that we will not ever need 
to produce it but it seems to me that the Government might well 
start by withdrawing its own land rather than paying somebody else 
totake theirs out of production. 

We have not cut down appreciably on what we are letting fellows 
run on the public range. We just continue to let them run on the 
public range and they run it at about one-tenth of what is costs in 
your country and mine. 

" It costs $1.50 to $2 a month to pasture any animal in my country. 

Mr. GoEPPINGER. $3 where we are. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chairman, I have that same condition in my coun- 
try. Isee where Camp Atterbury is going to turn loose about 4,000 
acres to farmers. 

There is another thing that the farmers do back home. They put all 
of their equipment on the Government reservation and the assessor 
is not able to assess it as personal property because it is on a Federal 
reservation. 

Mr. Breepinc. They have not tried it where I am. 

Mr. JenninGs. Let me say to the chairman that I certainly have 
agreed with him. I have proposed an amendment time and time again 
to limit use of Government-owned land. I think, as a result of it, some 
land has been taken out of crop production, but not from the produc- 
tion of livestock. We are actually producing a great many price- 
supported grains on this Government-owned land. I quite agree 
with him. 

My farmers certainly believe that we should not ask them to cut 
down production and at the same time produce on Government-owned 
land. 

Mr. Hacen. Part of your problem is the availability of Federal 
lands. 

Mr. JenninGs. We were operating under different conditions then. 
We were not operating with a surplus, and it was not costing the Gov- 
ernment the amount that it is now. 

Mr. Hacen. I would agree that a lot of it is overgrazed. 

Mr. Jenntnas. I think too many cattle graze in many places, which 
has caused erosion and the eating down of some small shrubs. 

_ Mr. Breeptne. The only pasture that we have left in my county 
is what is owned by the Federal Government. 

ar, SmneorNas. I think the reason is that you have planted it all in 
whea 
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Mr. Breepine. All of my farmers and cattlemen participate in the 
feed program of this pasture so it would work a handicap if they were 
not allowed to use it. 

Mr. JenNtNGs. You mean they would have to take the wheat acres 
and put pasture on them ? 

Mr. Breepinc. We will not have too many cattle in our county, 

Mr. Jenninos. It will not hurt my section where we raise cattle 
traditionally. I have introduced legislation on the subject on two 
or three occasions. It never got very far. 

Mr. Breepine. The 60 million acres you speak of would have to 
have an appropriation of approximately a billion dollars a year, 

Mr. Gorprincer. That is right, about $900 million. I will get to 
that in just a moment. I would like to elaborate on the method and 
ways in which this could be retired in just the conservation reserye, 
Then the economists did point out—no farmers—but the economists 

ointed out that one crop that we are not in surplus on and will not 

as our needs increase is wood and pulp, and that possibly the use 

of part of our 60 million acres in the production of wood would be 
a wise shift. 

Of course, then you have to have assurances over a long period of 
time that this land can remain in forest and consequently it has to be 
a 10- or 15-year program in order to induce the shift to woodland, 
So that was another phase of the idea of using large tracts in certain 
areas. 

Now then there is the other side of the coin which you can view, 
and that is taking land out so that it affects no community and scat- 
tering this takeout on the basis of bids. Let the county committee 
receive bids from farmers like they did last fall. It was kind of a 
hybrid last fall. 

Perhaps you gentlemen are not acquainted with the way they did 
it. The committee said, “The general rate for X county is $10 per 
acre. We are rating each farm. You are getting your rating in the 
mail shortly.” 

So the farmer may get a productivity rating of 90 percent. That 
means that his land is 90 percent of the average of the county. Sines 
the county average was $10 an acre he is eligible for $9 per acre an- 
nual rental. Then if he puts in his whole farm he gets a 10-percent 
bonus, so that would make it $9.90. 

He could say, “I will put in my whole farm,” or “TI will put in half,’ 
or “I will put in 20 acres of my farm at $9.90.” But he was stand- 
ing the possibility of losing the chance to put that in for two reasons. 
First, there were only a specified number of dollars alloted for the 
county. The other reason was that they were taking bids from other 
farmers who, if they wanted to bid less, could put in a bid that way. 

So this man with the $9.90 had a decision to make. He might say, 
“T really want to get this land in the conservation reserve and I say 
I will put it in for $9 rather than $9.90.” So he fills out the neces- 
sary form. He puts in his bid at $9. 

Therefore you had the effect of bidding last fall. That gave the 
county committee a chance to be selective and say, “We are going 
to take out farms on a scattered basis so as not to unduly hurt any one 
community.” 

In that way the opportunity to disperse this taking out of farms 
or part of farms in the neighborhood can be achieved. 
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he | Jf we take this figure of 17 percent and just say that in order to 
a achieve a 17 percent total acreage it will amount to putting 17 per- 
cent of the farms in the United States in the conservation reserve 
and apply that approximately against the 41 million farms that we 
have right now, it would amount to something like 765,000 farms 
that you would be idling if you idled whole farms. Nf 

Now first of all, it doesn’t ean that 765,000 farm families are 

sing to move away because in the areas with which I am acquainted, 
in most cases the people who rent the land to the Government con- 
tinue to live on the farm. They are generally older people who are 
ready to retire or close to retirement age and they raise some chickens 
and maybe some hogs and maybe some cattle after idling the land. So 
they do not leave. ! 

Mr. Breepinc. What happens if you have an area where the ma- 
jority of the land is foreign owned? In my area 60 percent of the 
farms are owned by people outside of the county. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Under the circumstances is it custom farming or 
| on ashare basis ? 

Mr. Breepine. Share basis. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Then the farmer is on the farm and by law must 
receive the share that he received before. He actually is better off 
economically than if he receives that because he has no cost of opera- 
tion. Usually under those circumstances those farms do not go in. 

Mr. Breepine. Let me ask another question. Would you lift this 

os $5,000 ceiling payment on soil bank earnings? 
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Mr. Gorrrincrr. We have no recommendation for or against that. 
We will leave that up to you gentlemen. 

Mr. Breeptnc. At the present time I have several cases in my dis- 
trict where the wife and the husband both own farms and they can 
only participate up to $5,000. They would like to put more land into 
the soil bank but they can’t do it. 

Mr. Gorprincer. The recommendations of the NCCO field crops 
subcommittee that met in Kansas City in April, is that there should 
be no limitations, that this is a job that we want to get done and we 
aren’t going to discriminate against certain classifications. 

| Mr. Breeprne. I agree with you. I do not think there should be a 
ceiling on it at $5,000. 

if? | Mr. Gorrrincrr. Coming back to this matter of whole farm rental 

it,’ ' having these people out there on the land, we feel that taking 765,000 


tee 
f a 
did 
per 
the 


hat 
nee 


ent 


nd- | farms out is a lot better than going the route we are going now which 
a ls a continuous erosion of the total number of people living on the 
o 


farms caused by the failure to make a living, and possibly getting down 
ther toa million farms. 


ray. | The only authority I have for this is that Wayne Darrow in the 
say, | Washington Farm Letter in March of this year said that if we con- 
say ' tinue to go the way we are going we will get down to either a million 
ces large family-type farms or 100,000 massive corporate-type farms, and 
the | if things are tough enough it would be the latter. I think it is a lot 


; better for our country to wind up with close to 4 million farms even 
ing | with the 765,000 in the conservation reserve than to get down to a 
oné | million. 

| Mr. Coan. If you take the entire farms out of production and they 
ris " are laid idle for say 3 to 5 years will there not be a tendency that you 
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have excluded this farm operation from a continuancy by reason of the 
fact that at the end of this 3-year period these people will say, “Ay 
right now my contract is over and I will not go back into farming,” 
In the first place their equipment has become obsolete during the 
3 years. It is rusty and likely was not in good repair in the beginning, 

“They decide that instead of having to buy all new farm equipment 
now or maybe replace some—“I have only 5 or 6 years to farm. I yi] 
let somebody else have the land.” Here automatically in a sense yoy 
have contributed to a larger farming operation by having idled this 
farm. 

The longer this contract goes the more tendency there is to say, 
“Well, I will just get out at the end of this.” So they know that in the 
beginning they will be out of farming for 5 years and they leave the 
farm and get a job. They aren’t going to wait around 5 years, ar 
they, to determine whether or not they are going to continue farming! 
They are going to say, “I will either get out or I will stay in right now,” 

Mr. Gorprrncer. I think the people who are younger people will 
seek other jobs and go into other forms of employment. In fact, some 
of them are already in those types of employment and are farming 
as moonlight farmers. 

You know there are people surrounding Des Moines, Iowa, who are 
working at the John Deere plant and the Firestone plant and they 
come home late in the afternoon and work with lights on their tractors 
and work on Saturdays and Sundays. So consequently we call them 
moonlight farmers. 

Mr. Breeprnc. Perhaps the answer to that would be not to let the 
people put in the entire farm. 

Mr. Coap. That was what I was getting at. Wouldn’t it be better 
to take a percentage of each farm so that you will maintain the vari- 
ous units ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. There are two answers that I would like to give 
to that. The first is that I refer back to my statement that you prob- 
ably would be much better off to have 3,800,000 farmers than to be 
down to a million. The second is that you are faced with the prob- 
lem of intensification if you only take part of a farm. 

It isn’t as effective a reduction in total acres as if the whole thing 
goes out because as the economists say, we have four elements to pro- 
duction: Land, labor, capital, and management. If you eliminate 
the land and you still leave labor, capital, and management in the 

victure, and so you do get a certain amount of intensification. Thus, 
if there is intensification it means you are going to have to take out 
more farmland in order to achieve your goal. ; 

I do not say that these other factors are not important, the things 
that you have brought out and the other Congressmen have. As I 
said I am not here to present an arbitrary set of ideas. I think itis 
important to present to you information which I feel that I can talk 
with you about and bring to you which may be valuable to you in 
deciding what you want to do when you get down to brass tacks ona 
new feed grains program. 

Mr. Coap. I do not want you to think that I was asking any con- 
trary question because I want to say that Walt is from my hometown 
and he has been the most fair-minded person in studying this that 
I have known in my life. He has given more time to the search of 4 
solution to the farm problem than any man that I know of. 
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I want to commend him for coming here. Simply because I ask 
these questions is no sign that I am for or against, but I want to reach 
into the inner recesses of your mind to find out what your thinking is 
on this. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. I think they are all valuable questions, Congress- 
man, and I think that it has to be counterbalanced with all of these. 
Your question of people dropping out of agriculture is an important 
consideration. I for one am keen to see as many people continue to 
live on the farm as possibly can. I don’t know what the solution is in 
achieving that. 

Again, referring to the conservation reserve I am not saying that this 
has to be the way we can solve this thing. Maybe we can solve it 
over on the consumption side. I am telling you what I feel and hear 
and know so far as the conservation reserve section is concerned. 

I want to point out to you that a recommendation has gone to the 
Hill in the last few days from the administration requesting an appro- 
priation for $500 million for conservation reserve. If that is going 
to be their main point of activity, it isn’t going to be a very effective 
appropriation. That $500 million will take out about 34 million acres. 

Mr. Breepine. At present we have about 23 million acres in the 
soil bank. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Breeptnec. That would be an increase of 11 million acres. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes. The National Agricultural Advisory Coun- 
cil said that we ought to take out about 40 million acres and achieve 
that 40 million by 1962 and look around and see where we are and see 
what effect we have had. That is running slower than you are ever 
going to catch the train because, gentlemen, technology is just going 
to explode feed grains production. 

We think we have seen big production in the last few years, but 
that is nothing to what is going to happen this year. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Do you think that is true of all crops, including 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and others ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. It is not as true in wheat as it is in corn and other 
feed grains. The reason I say that technology is going to explode 
production is that in corn we have had a certain amount of dampening 
influence in recent years due to the soil bank acreage reserve program 
and also due to corn acreage allotments. 

Last year corn acreage was 74 million, and we in the Corn Growers 
Association have been saying all along that it is going to be close to 
90 million this year. 

The Department of Agriculture has continued to raise these esti- 
mated acreages of 1959 corn ever since last fall. 

They said that first of all half of the corn acreage reserve would go 
tosoybeans and half to corn, and that 1959 corn acreage would amount 
toabout 77 million acres. When the March crop came out it was up 
to 83 million, and now they have raised it to 84 million. It is going 
to be higher everytime they make the estimates. 

Regardless of whether it ends up with 84 million or 85 million or 
close to 90 million I foresee a crop, if we have normal weather, of 
4% billion bushels of corn, which is 800 million more than we had 
last year. It isa terrific situation. 
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If we only put 34 million acres in the soil bank, and if that is the 
only effort made to solve this problem this year, we are going to be 
further behind im our solution at the end of 1959. 

Mr. Coan. The increased production is going to be because of acres 
instead of the chemical aspects of production ? 

Mr. Gorrrinecer. I think also the technology side of this thing js 
going to just pop wide open. Farmers have not fully conceived the 
amount of effect that can be gained by a number of changes that are 
available to them already. 

That is by means of fertilizers and herbicides. Just this year 
chemicals are for sale that allow you to spray the ground and elimi- 
nate the weeds. It isuseful for soybeans now, besides corn. 

We can get a 15-percent increase, they told us just this spring, in 
soybeans by merely narrowing the rows from 40 inches to 32 inches, 

Mr. Coap. What is the one they use for soybeans, with a preemer. 
gence spray ¢ 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Captan. We can get an increase in cornfields b 
getting our population increased to about a planting rate of 20,000 
per acre in our area and farmers have not been availing themselves 
of that. More publicity has been given to it and now they have swung 
to the use of fertilizers and they are swinging over to the heavier 
plant population. 

We have this year, except for the area of northwest Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, northeastern Nebraska, and western Minnesota, terrific 
soil moisture reserves. So, all in all, unless we have a severe mid- 
summer drought accompanied by excessive heat or an early frost, I 
would look for a big corn crop this year. 

Now of course we are betting on something that is kind of a statis. 
tical chance. In other words, we have had two good crops in a row 
and we hardly ever have three in a row, but it could very easily 
happen. 

There are other technological advances which I could go ahead 
and mention here such as this matter of continuous corn. It has 
been said that it can be done. It has been proven that it can be done. 
by using heavy amounts of commercial fertilizer you get a high level 
of productivity and you have a lot of stalks and leaves that can be 
intermixed with the soil immediately after picking and chopped u 
and plowed under. Humus can thus be maintained in the soil. We 
are going to see a shift over to that. 

Now, up until this point farmers who did that were looked upon by 
their neighbors to be traitors because they were overproducing the 
very crops which were causing the trouble. 

Then we had this loaded corn referendum vote last fall and farmers 
are now calling it being patriotic to go out and plant immense acreages 
of corn because they say that the administration wants it. So we are 
going to see this year a tremendous increase in corn acreage and it is 
going to go in in many cases on the basis of continuous corn. It can 
be done on the technological side because farmers know that eventu- 
ally some kind of control program must go into effect and they want 
to have a historical basis in the event that the historical basis 1s used 
again as a basis for corn allotments. 

Consequently those are all the factors which are leading to this big 
explosion that we are going to see this year in feed grain production. 
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‘he tragedy of it is that corn and grain sorghum are the two crops 
which are the most intense in total animal feed unit production. Oats 
producers in Iowa, Nebraska, and Illinois get about two-fifths as 
much per acre as an acre of corn in total animal feed units. 

Barley produces about 43 percent as much as an acre of corn. If 
the land is in alfalfa the production of animal feed units per acre is 
much less than if in corn. So if we were discouraging corn and en- 
couraging these other crops, that would be one thing, but this year we 
are doing the reverse for we are encouraging the highly intensive 
crops such as sorghum and corn and have unlimited opportunity to 
produce them. 

Mr. Breepinc. How does sorghum compare with corn on feed 
value? You mentioned barley and oats and I was wondering about 

insorghum. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. I am glad you brought that up. I have a pub- 
lisned study which I asked the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
make that they drew up in conjunction with some other people. They 
came up with the answer that it had about 95 percent of the feed 
efficiency of corn on the basis of present or past varieties. 

Mr. Breeptnc. Per acre? You mentioned acres on barley and oats. 

Mr. Gorrprncer. Yes, per acre. However, in order for livestock to 

roperly utilize it it should be ground. 

Mr. Coap. May we have that study included in the record? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. All right. 

Mr. Coan. Is it permissible that I make that request ? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes, if you will get it from the Department of Agri- 
culture. There is no use in printing this in the record if it was printed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Coap. I thought it was a special study. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. They merely wrote it up in the form of a table. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, that will be put in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Relative production of feed grains and soybeans for Iowa, Illinois, and Nebraska, 
based on feed values 


State and crop Pounds per acre State and crop Pounds per acre 

llinois: Nebraska: 

ON i cesies Dhsi astven<es ee ok wilela aie ae ee 1, 635 

a a 1, 166 I iheanci: didi asia Bal as cca 693 

Barley - anes tac. Saeeae oon pele SR RE iced eiatad Sate 842 

Grain sorghum_. 2, 901 Grain sorghum___________- 1, 706 

Soybean meal 1, 775 ge 1, 567 
lowa: 

Com..... . .. 2, 834 

Oats___- .. 1,042 

Barley _- Utiz= Gees 

Grain sorghum 2, 505 

Soybean meal 1, 700! 


Mr. Hacen. Do you know what each acre of sorghum will yield? 
~ Y . ry r ” . 

Mr. Gorrrrncrer. Down in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas it will 
yield more because it withstands drought better, but up in our area 
it is about equal to corn so far as total amount of feed value. There 
are some reasons why farmers will raise corn in preference to sorghum 
nour territory. 

Mr. Poacr. It is much easier to store, for one thing, isn’t it? 

41672—59——3 
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Mr. Gorrrrncer. Corn is? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes. It is partially tradition and partially 
storage and partially the drawback of having to grind sorghum. Alls, 
in that facility of storage comes the ms tter of spoilage. You just 
about have to dry grain sorghum in our territory before it can be 
safely stored. 

Mr. Breepine. Last year they doubled their annual production, ag 
I understand a report from the Department, from 18 bushels to 37 
bushels. 

Mr. Gorrrrincer. I think that is very true. 

But coming back to this matter that I was just mentioning here, 
this whole tec hnology buildup is way ahead of whi at we are accom. 
plishing in the way of produc tion reduction in the soil bank 
proposition. 

The point I was making was that this 34 million acre -apability 
through the 500 million request is not going to meet the problem, 

Mr. Poage. Do you agree with this thinking that there is a some- 
what critical point in the matter of removing acreage. That is, that 
you can remove 10, 15, 20, 30 million acres and see practically no effect, 
but that at some point you reach a critical point where you do see 
the effect. It is just as you can reduce the temperature of water from 
90° down to 60 and 50 and 40 and you still have not produced any ice, 
and then you reduce it another 8° and you will prodince j ice. 

Do you feel that there is somewhere a critical point that will be 
quite effective ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. I think that that is true, yes, especially if the 
appropriations are made so that all this money doesn’t center out in 
one particular area. Let me say right here that that is one of the 
drawbacks of this directive or this request that has gone up here from 
the administration to the Hill, as I understand it. 

The request specifically stated that the administration of the funds 
should be geared to pointing most or a great amount of the effort of 
it anyway toward reduction in the areas that produce wheat. Why 
they asked for that I don’t know, unless it is because they feel that 
wheat is the biggest problem at the moment. 


The second string that was tied to the request for funds which is | 


going to injure it immensely is that it is only effective in the event | 
that the President’s request in his message to Congress regarding 
agriculture relative to price supports are met. You know what that 
means. 

Mr. JenninGs. What was that again? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. This $500 million request for the Conservation 
Reserve Section of the soil bank which went up from the adminis 
tration to the Hill. 

Mr. Jennrnos. What strings were attached to it? 


Mr. Gorerrincer. The first string was that it be effectuated—that 


the greatest effort for its usage be ‘effectuated in the areas that rais 
wheat. That is string No. 1. In other words, let us try to get land 
out into the soil bank in the wheat area more than any other area. 
The second one was that it was only valid if Congress was to apply 
the recommendations of the President in his message to Congress last 
January regarding agriculture relative to price supports. 
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Mr. Poacs. That is to reduce price supports. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. That is right. Now you know that is something 
that Congress is not likely to go along with. 

Mr. Poace. Last night I was in a conference with Mr. McLain on 
the wheat bill in an effort to achieve a compromise. He stated in so 
many words as flatly as he could possibly state it that they would not 
approve any compromise that involved any kind of increase in price 
supports no matter what we did to production controls. No matter 
how much we cut production, he would not support any increase in 
price supports. E 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Well, I am not going on from this point. I am 
taking a great deal of time. I have a number of things I want to 
mention to you. 

Let me end this by saying that we feel that if you want to use 
payment-in-kind or payment for this conservation reserve land it is 
perfectly all right with us. We do not care whether you pay for 
it in cash or in kind. But we do feel it is much better to store our 
surplus in the soil rather than the bins and warehouses until the time 
comes that the land is needed. 

Now, we could also attack this thing through other than the con- 
servation reserve by the bills that Congressman Poage and Congress- 
man Coad have presented where you take out percentages on each 
farm with each Livwie contributing. I think that they have some 
very valid aspects. 

Of course, you have this accusation that the farmer is being paid 
for doing nothing. That is the big accusation that comes from the 
city populations. If a farmer makes a contribution such as Congress- 
men Poage and Coad have proposed, a definite contribution of part 
of his farm and gets no pay for it, then he is doing something to con- 
tribute toward this production reduction. I think that eliminates 
that particular criticism. 

There is the other side of the picture. You will recall that the bill 
which we proposed last year and worked out with you gentlemen and 
also in conjunction with the Grange that finally became the feed 
grains section of the 1958 omnibus farm bill was a bill of that type. 

We think that that is just as good today as it ever was. However, 
we are Just practical enough to say that we do not think that we can 
get that bill passed right now. 

Mr. JENNINGS. But you do feel that section would go a long way 
toward solving our problem had the bill been enacted ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. It certainly would have. It is just as good today 
asit was then. We aren’t abandoning this idea of achieving this goal 
of reduction by that method that Congressman Poage or Coad have 
suggested. Maybe others of you have bills of a similar type. We are 
just saying all the way along that it is a reduction in the plan that 
we are going to have to achieve. How to do it is another matter. 

There are various ways it can be done. I am stressing the impor- 
tance of farmers making some contribution by their own input. Maybe 
asa combination with the conservation reserve. We already have part 
of that started. We will let that go ahead and expand and then take 
on the other programs besides as adjuncts to it. 

Mr. Poacr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gorrprnarr. I mentioned to you earlier the fallacy that we felt 
of the bushels and bales philosophy as far as feed grains were con- 
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cerned, and I want to remention that while some of these other gentle. 
men are here who were not here. 

Mr. Hoeven. I want to apologize for being late. I could not be 
here any sooner. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. I am going to remention this matter of bushels and 
bales philosophy at this point because a number of you were not here 
We earlier stated that we didn’t think in the feeds and grains quota the 
system of limiting bushels is workable. It is probably workable jp 
the area of crops that go over scales, such as rice, cotton, wheat, and 
peanuts, perhaps; but as I said before, those are things which ou 
gentlemen will have to work out. But we do not think it will =e 
feed grains because the factor which I mentioned, where the farmers go 
out and hog down corn land, or where they are picking a few loads 
early before the rest of the crop can be picked, or they are actually 
feeding more grain than they raise, and they go out and buy grain, 
It is going to be quite difficult in our area from an administrative 
standpoint to ever go over to a bushel type of controlled program, 

So, once again, summarizing on the control side, we feel that an over. 
all program which embodies a sufficient shutdown of the productive 
plant is the program which we are going to have to adopt to bring 
production and consumption in balance. We have mentioned this 
matter of the conservation reserve. One of the things that is inter. 
esting is the study of Iowa State College Center of Agricultura] 
Adjustment that bore out something which we have all been observing, 
The economists brought out this point, in the fashion in which econo- 
mists would do, that the tendency, when you have to shut down any 
productive area of economy, is to shut down the least efficient portions 
first. In other words, if the steel industry, as they do, shuts down 
when demand lessens; for instance, last year steel demand went down 
to 60 percent of their capacity. They cut down to that level in order 
to hold their price. Well, the steel companies that closed down plants 
that. had more than one plant, shut down their most inefficient plants 
first and let the most efficient ones operate, and that is what we have 
done, whether we realize it or not in the conservation reserve. The 
desire and input came from the areas where there was the least cer- 
tainty of crops, the least efficiency so far as production is concerned. 
I thought that might just be worth mentioning to you as a thought 
that these ecoonmists have brought out. 

For you Congressmen who just came in, I am going to back up fora 
moment and say that a study of the suggested plan of the Iowa State 
College Center for Agricultural Adjustment this winter, which we re- 
quested them to make, show that on the basis of 1958 weather and pro- 
duction practices 45 million acres would have to be taken out, through 
the conservation program, to balance production and consumption. 
But if farmers went to an all-out program of using every means of 
technology and shifted over to continuous corn rotations, or corn and 
soybeans in our area, then they would have to take out about 65 million 
acres to bring U.S. agricultural production and consumption into bal- 
ance without even biting into the surplus at all. 

Now I am going to take up with you the matter of increasing con- 
sumption. We have talked about reducing the production. Now by 
what means can we increase consumption and also, how can we utiliz 
surpluses on hand which are large enough, the U.S. Department of 
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\oriculture says, to cost us a billion dollars a year just to store. We 


feel via the improvement of Public Law 480, the expansion of it, that 


srobably quite an increase in consumption can be achieved. It is our 
feeling that an extension of 5 years is desirable because to sell this or 
give our products away by grants abroad on a year-to-year basis is a 
very difficult thing for the receiving country. They don’t have the op- 
portunity or the foreknowledge that they are going to get this material 
more than just a year at a time. Consequently, construction of trans- 
portation facilities, storage facilities, and consumption facilities are 
not warranted; that is, big investments in those are not warranted. 
So the countries receiving them hesitate. 

Now we say that these shipments of food products and grains, and 
other agricultural commodities under Public Law 480 should be a part 
of an overall economic development plan of those countries. The plan 
should include education of the people. If you have a country that is 
underdeveloped, has a low standard of living, probably that country 
jsspending a great deal of its effort in maintaining its basic necessities 
of life, which are food and shelter. We need to release people for the 
opportunity of education. We need to release them for the oppor- 
tunity of building capital goods industries within the country and in 
order to do so they have to be released from these primary efforts of 
producing food and shelter. Consequently, a 5- or 10-year program 
is the logical type of program to consider. 

Now we have said too, that as far as Public Law 480 is concerned, 
and the way we see it in feed grains, from the feed grain standpoint, 
that here is a type of program we are suggesting. Let’s select 50 or 
100 port cities in foreign countries that we are going to ship Public 
Law 480 feed grains into, and establish at those ports storage facilities, 
feed mixing and grinding facilities, and facilities for feeding the grain. 
We are suggesting that since in many countries pork is off limits so far 
as the usage is concerned, in Indian beef is, and in other countries there 
are variations of that, that probably chickens, the broiler industry 
and the egg production industry are the most universally accepted. 
Chicken in most of these underdeveloped countries is a luxury. People 
would be happy to have it to eat. Eggs are universally eaten. Chick- 
ens have the favorable factor that you can produce an end product 
from 6 to 8 weeks. We have the technological know-how to establish 
such a setup in a number of port cities. Let’s go into each one and 
invest a quarter of a million dollars. Our investigation shows you can 
build a plant for $250,000 which will grind a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of feed in 24 hours. 

The local countries could build their own broiler setups. There 
wouldn’t be much machinery that would have to be purchased outside 
the country. We suggest that the ownership of this feed mixing plant 
and the storage facilities, and of the broiler industry itself, be acquired 
or sold, or by one means or another placed in the hands of the individ- 
uals in those countries in order to make those people feel that they 
are benefiting from it and are profiting by it rather than ourselves. 

Mr. Breeprnc. I would like to ask a question right there. How 
would you get payment? Would you barter, trade it to them, or 
give it to them ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Under Public Law 480. There are a number of 
sections and bills before Congress today expanding that. 
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Mr. Breepine. How do you feel about the barter system? 

Mr. Gorprincer. I think it is very good. I have no adverse com. 
ments on Public Law 480 in its present form, or in the presently cop. 
sidered expansions of Public Law 480. But looking at it from this 
standpoint, Congressman, I believe our greatest efforts are wisest, jn 
the areas where we are probably going to have to make grants of the 
products. In other words, the places that it will do the most good are 
in areas where the people are the poorest. 

Mr. Breeping. Yes, but they have a lot of metals and materials 
that we can store without loss or deterioration over the years. Why 
not trade or barter for these kinds of materials? 

Mr. GorrrinGer. Either a barter basis or a long-term agreement, 
and have it repaid in terms which they,can meet. I am not against 
barter at all. I think your point is well taken. I am just mentioning 
some details that we have thought about and proposed as a part of 
this. This matter of producing broilers certainly isn’t going to solve 
the whole thing as far as utilizing our entire overabundance of feed 
grains at the moment, but it is one suggestion of how it could be 
partially accomplished. 

Mr. Horven. May I ask you this: Who would furnish the capital 
for the mixing plants and installations in foreign countries ¢ 

Mr. Gorppincer. We think the foreign countries could certainly dig 
up a quarter of a million dollars to purchase that one particular item. 

Mr. Hoeven. In other words, you propose grants ¢ 

Mr. GorrPinceR. Or barter. 

Mr. Horven. Yes, I understand. And then the foreign countries 
should erect their installations on their own ¢ 

Mr. Gorprincer. That is right, and we would take technicians there 
to operate it long enough until we can turn it over to the local people 
to operate it themselves, and the ownership would become local rather 
than with the United States, where, if we owned it, we would receive 
criticism for exploiting the country. 

Mr. Hoeven. How are you going to disassociate your plan from 
foreign aid? If this is to have a welfare angle doesn’t it become part 
of the foreign aid program ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. It is very possible. I am not acquainted with the 
urisdictional separations. I am merely trying to point out things 
i which this could be accomplished. Maybe we are wrong, but we 
are presenting to you here a number of ideas which you men can 
assimilate and toy with and throw away if you don’t like it. 

Mr. Poace. As a matter of fact, don’t we want to emphasize this is 
foreign aid and should 

Mr. Hoeven. It should then be so designated. 

Mr. Poacr. As I said, we feel it should be a part of an overall 
economic development program of the country, not just a giveaway 
and relief to them. 

Mr. Hoeven. The only point I made is that the original purpose 
of Public Law 480 is not being carried out. If you enlarge upon 
it and make it more of a welfare program, then it properly comes 
under the jurisdiction of the foreign aid program wn should be 
charged as such, and not to the agricultural program. 

Mr. Coan. I do not think I would hold too much aversion to the use 
of currencies which we have on deposit. We could go ahead and even 
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build these installations just as an incentive to get our commodities 
over there. If we operated on a nonprofit basis, and if they do 
develop so that they can buy them outright, sell it to them. But 
they must operate and hire their own people. I don’t think there 
would be too much aversion to that. But I agree with you that we 
should do all we can to get away from the ‘tendency of trying to 
exploit the thing. But even if it were impossible for them to build 
these plants in the beginning, I am not so sure that a quarter of a 
million dollars would build everything you contemplate here. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. It wouldn’t install the broiler setup. It wouldn’t 
install and put up the grinding plant. It would grind a quarter of 
a million dollars worth of feed a day. We went through a large feed 
and manufacturing layout in Iowa and asked them how much this 

lant could be duplicated for to grind a certain amount of feed per 

ay, and they said it would take a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. Coap. I think we could put this on the foreign aid program. 
We have done a lot worse with our money in foreign aid in various 
aspects than build a feed grinding plant. 

Mr. Hoeven. The broiler setup would also require refrigeration 
plants? pera ‘ 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes. Nevertheless, it is just throwing to you an 
idea here for you to chew on. All these details are things that have 
tobe considered and worked out, but I wanted to give you that thought 
of trying to put the consumptive end as close to our boats as possible, 
get these boats in the ports and get them unloaded and get all this 
thing done close at hand where there is no transportation load placed 
on the country and get all this inland which seems to have been a 
problem in other experiences. 

We also think this matter of relief in various areas of the world 
is important. We have seen this difficulty in Brazil in the last year 
ortwo. The use of our food in those countries certainly is warranted 
under Public Law 480. 

Now in increasing consumption, let’s see what we can do here at 
home. There is this matter of better diets in the United States. We 
have seen the results of a study recently in Minnesota that said that 
we can improve diets in the United States and actually create an 
increase in demand for agricultural products without just shifting 
from one food to another. There is some deficiency in the total amount 
of food consumed in some areas of the population, when you relate 
it tothe amount of grains produced in the soil, it takes to produce those 
foods. In other words, it takes a lot less corn to have people subsist- 
ing on just ground cornmeal than it does if they are eating that corn 
in the form of pork, poultry, eggs, beef, or dairy products. We have 
in the United States still, and have had all winter, a situation in our 
coal mining areas where people are in serious want. We have heard 
that the school-lunch program, according to newspaper reports, broke 
down because there wasn’t enough money in people’s podiveta to give 
their children the 25 or 30 cents a day it took to eat at the school-lunch 
program. It seems quite a paradox in this land of plenty that we 
would let people who are in want suffer for need of food under those 
circumstances. We feel that there is opportunity for the use of food 
to supplement unemployment relief cash money, and also in the area 
of social security payments. People who are living on social security 
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payments and have no other visible means of support certainly can 
have their diets upped and also the buying power of their gocig] 
security monthly payments increased if we were to grant food to them 
in addition to the present checks. 

Now I will grant you that there are certain surplus commodity dis. 
bursments made each month to relief recipients. Most of that is jp 
items such as cornmeal, flour, some months it is butter and cheese, but 
very seldom in the high protein foods. That is something that we 
should be increasing in our relief program. We are not averse to 
the idea of the food stamp plan. If an agricultural bill is reported 
out containing a food stamp plan, we feel it would have a great appeal 


to Congressmen and people from the city. areas. ‘That would enable . 


people who do not have adequate diets and adequate income to bring 
up the level of their food consumption. 

Now also one of the most important areas that we feel is being 
overlooked at the present time is national defense food stockpiles near 
our metropolitan centers. In January, when I was in this city and 
also this week, I have had a conference with former Gov. Leo Hoegh 
of Iowa, who is head of the civilian and defense mobilization about 
this matter, and he has made the statement to me that about 70 percent 
of our metropolitan population in the United States is without ade- 
quate food supply in case of atomic attack. The other 30 percent are 
fortunate enough to live in areas where there are large supplies of 
grains stored in public and private elevators. ‘Those are cities of the 
type like Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City. But in many cases those 
elevators are in the heart of the metropolitan area, and if people are 
going to evacuate, they wouldn’t be where they could get to it. We 
are thinking this: All communities need a food supply on the perimeter 
in the event of an attack on any one city, because 1f we had an attack 
on New York, the people would get out of Chicago, and Omaha, and 
every other large city in an effort to save themselves, due to the fact 
they don’t know whether their city is going to be next or not. These 
people would get out of the town and then there isn’t the food on hand 
to feed them. Now if there is an attack, and everything is pretty well 
destroyed, and a large portion of the population has gotten out, they 
can’t get back in to get into grocery stores. In the first place, the 
place would be a mass of rubble and stores destroyed. We feel a 
certain consideration should be given to movement of food to the 
perimeters of cities and the possibility of storing it either as grains 
or as protein foods, or a combination of both. 

Now Governor Hoegh said if he could just get the grains there, he 
would be satisfied, but he is not able to get that established. I guess 
that much negotiation and effort is going to be required before he will 
get that done; however, the ideal program would be to have some 
tinned meats and dried eggs, either condensed or dried milk, on hand 
in storage areas around the perimeter of these metropolitan centers. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Goeppinger, may I point out that this committee 
went into that about 2 years ago, the matter of storage of food, and 
probably a worse situation is out in our 50th State. There is not 2 
weeks’ supply of food in Hawaii, and there is not any way of getting 
it to Hawaii except to bring it in from the mainland. The military, 
frankly told us that while they they had enough food there to take 
care of their personnel, they did not have the slightest idea what was 
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available for the civilian population, and that they did not consider 
it any of their problem, although I do not know how in the world they 
expected to operate a military establishment in Hawaii when the peo- 

Je were starving. It did not seem to occur to them they would have 
difficulty in ms ints ining their establishment and their supplies for the 
military personnel when the civ ilian population was starving. It has 
been a fantastic thing to get those in authority to give the slightest 
attention to the m: iter of providing for a cat: :strophe of that kind. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes, sir; a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link, and it appears to me that in our defense chain this is the weakest 
link at the moment. We have tanks, guns, missiles, and bombs on 
hand, and the food angle is something ignored as though manna big 

rain from heaven every morning and t: ake care of our population. Ex 
cuse me, Congressman, did you want to say something ? 

Mr. Suorr. I wanted to point out you are de: ing with something 
there possibly the magnitude is almost beyond comprehension. Right 
here in the metropolita in area of W ashington, D.C., for instance, if you 
are going to start talking about laying away an adequate food ‘supply 
to take care of the population here in the event of an evacuation from 
the metropolitan area, the first thing you have to consider is how long— 
1 wouldn’t know how many days th: at Washington could exist right 
now, if all the transportation facilities were cut off coming into this 
town. It wouldn’t be very long. 

Mr. Horven. Well, I think it is generally claimed that one good- 
sized atomic bomb would wipe out almost everybody. Who would 
there be left to feed ? 

Mr. Snort. That is the question that comes to my mind. You are 
presuming you are going to have this ultimate destruction of the 
facilities, and not the destruction of the people going along with it, 
which, for Heaven’s sake, we can only hope w ould be the case. But it 
just seems to me that the magnitude of this thing is almost beyond 
comprehension and almost bey ond the scope of any “adequate planning 
within any reason as to the proportionate cost. When you are talking 
about storing at strategic points unprocessed grain to feed the present 
population of this country, there isn’t one person in a hundred thou- 
sand that is in anyway equipped to utilize unprocessed grain. If you 
are going to have your metropolitan areas destroyed, you are going to 
have along with that the destruction of most of the processing plants. 
So where does it leave you? It leaves you with a lot of bins full of 

wheat and corn, and rice, and what have you, that nobody is in any 
position to utilize to any great extent in the way of making it palatable 
and usable food. Don’t you have to goa little bit further than just 
getting the wheat close to W ashington, or New York, or Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore ? 

Mr. Coan. I think that has been his very point. He has been talk- 
ing about that. He wants tinned proc essed foods here. I do think 
that if we are going to say that the cost of this kind of thing is the 
determining factor, then let us keep in mind the $40 billion a year for 
our Military Establishments. Now we know this, that according to 
the witnesses of the military before the Appropriations Committee, 
of $15 billion of military hardware every year, 10 is obsolete and they 
dispose of it, it is no good. There is $10 billion that we are doing 
away with and we have not put in one dime here for food. I think if 
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we can put this $10 billion a year that we get rid of and we have not 
put in a dime for food, it is penny wise and pound foolish. I think 
some things are first and some things are not first. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. I think, too, relative to the statement that there 
will not be anybody left to feed after bombing, that can happen in 
une, two, or three metropolitan centers. But evacuation will take 

lace in all of our cities. The people are not going to stick around, 
They have to get out. You will have to have the scattering of food 
around the edges of the cities. There will not be enough farm homes 
to take care of them. The point is, let’s have this processed food, 
As Governor Hoegh said, “I can’t even get the grain out there.” He 
says the people, if they have to, will find the means to grind the 
wheat and subsist on. They know the people can, if they have to, 
Personally, I think if you are going to maintain esprit de corps in 
a crisis, food that people are used to should be available to the 
refugees. For that reason, I think it is a good idea to have some 
of this food in tins that can be operned and eaten right on the spot. 

Mr. Suorr. Going just a little bit further with that, if you are 
talking in terms of planning to take care of these people that are 
going to be Sencsenea, one of the questions that always comes to my 
mind, when you talk about excavating one of these metropolitan 
cities, is where are they going to go? Where are they going to be 
housed; where are they going to be sheltered; where are they going 
to be fed; where are they going to process this unprocessed grain, for 
instance? Are these people going out in the country and stop at 
this farm and that farm? There just aren’t enough farms. You 
know that. 

Mr. GoerpINnGer. Yes, 

Mr. Suorr. That would be truer down in your country where you 
have a larger proportion of farmers, but think in terms of evacuat- 
ing Metropolitan Washington. Where would these people go? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Especially in the wintertime. 

Mr. Snort. Any time. Even in the wintertime, as you say, it 
would be much worse. As you go further north, it would certainly 
be much worse. Getting back to what you were talking about, if 
there is any justification in our defense expenditures, it must be 
premised, it seems to me, on the assumption that there will be enough 
of this deterrent so that these things are not going to happen. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to belabor this point, 
but I think a distinction must be drawn between the processed food 
that can be put into storage somewhere and can be kept for a long 
time and perishable commodities. 

Mr. Snort. I go along with that. 

Mr. Hoeven. That can be done, but if you talk about grains as such, 
the committee on agriculture has contended for a long time that 
agriculture should be recognized as part of our national defense sys- 
tem. It never has been. We have tried throughout the years to get 
the military and defense departments to recognize it as such. I think 
it would make sense to store some grain for national defense and 
emergencies. By the same token it might take some of the surplus 
off the market and thus help alleviate the surplus program somewhat. 
Somehow or another we have refused to recognize that agriculture 
is an integral part of the defense system in this country, and I 
contend it is. 
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Mr. Poaae. I have never believed it could contribute much to our 
surplus re I think we are faced with a very real problem of 
civil defense in case of emergency, but surely nobody has in mind 
the storing of more than, say, 2 weeks supply of food, and that is not 
any substantial part of our surplus. It is a one-time proposition. 
I assume, of course, in any such storage you would have to have a 
turnover. You would have to move in and out, but you would move 
out as much as you moved in after you first stocked your warehouse, 
so your sum total cannot be but one twenty-sixth of 1 year’s food 
supply, if you provide a 2-week supply for everybody in the United 
States. And you do not provide for everybody in the United States. 
You provide at best for approximately half. of the people of the 
United States at the outside, so possibly you get it down to where 
you haven’t got more than one-fiftieth or 2 percent. You might 
have 2-percent effect upon your total use during 1 year, and only 
1 year, and it seems to me that is as far as you go. 

{r. Gorrrincrer. On that point, I would like to say this one thing 
and that is when we consulted with Governor Hoegh about this, he 
said he thought there ought to be a 4-month supply because you 
would have very much contamination of many areas, that if they 
did get a few bombs in here, that he felt it would be wise to have at 
least a 4-month supply. Now we cut that in half and we said in our 
proposal that there be 2 months. 

Mr. Poacr. If you create a thing of that size, then the Federal 
Government must become the purchaser and marketer of all these 
tinned supplies, because in order to move this stuff, if you are going 
to handle a 2-month supply, or one-sixth of a year’s supply, you are 
going to channel it into your defense warehouse. You have to chan- 
nel the same amount out after your first year, at least. You have to 
channel the same amount out, and you have to channel it into market. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. I would like to elaborate a little bit of our think- 
ing on that. To start with, this is one of the means of reducing our 
present supplies on hand in Government bins and warehouses. We 
were suggesting that the Government sell to the farmer, just take 
corn as an example, at $1 a bushel, and when the farmer purchases 
that grain at $1 a bushel, if he bought 100,000 pounds, he would get 
a certificate saying that he had purchased a hundred thousand pounds. 
This certificate would then entitled him to sell the end products, 
whether it be beef, or pork, or dairy products, or poultry to the U.S. 
(fovernment at certain specified prices and conversion ratios. For 
instance, on beef it might be 1 pound of beef for every 8 pounds of 
corn he bought. On park it might be 1 pound of pork for every 5 
pounds of corn or grain sorghum. There would furthermore be a 
guarantee to the farmer that he would receive a certain price for 
that. It would be an attraction to him to go into this program of 
production because he would be guaranteed, we will say, $26 a hun- 
red for good grade cattle, weighing from 950 to 1,050 pounds. He 
would get $17 per hundredweight for hogs, and so on, and then when 
he took this livestock, or other agricultural products back in its con- 
verted form, the Government would buy it, take it to a processing 
plant, process it, tin it, and put it in these warehouses, and either 
revolve it out at the end of a year or at the end of 2 years, so the 
criticism couldn’t be made that the stuff is spoiling. These ware- 
houses would be of a concrete nature so that they would not burn 
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or contaminate easily. And at the end of that time, the rotation out 
would go into the hands of needy people both in this country and 
abroad. It would not be put into commercial channels. We even 
feel this setup of such a defense food stockpile would be wise in the 
countries of our allies not only in the United States but abroad. 

Mr. Poacse. You would then be undertaking to give away one-sixth 
of your total production each year. 

Mr. Gorrprrncer. Not necessarily. If some of this material was 

canned in such form that it didn’t spoil within 1 year, it would be 
able, perhaps, to be held 2 years, and I need to say this, too, that you 
are absolutely right that this is a one-shot proposition. You are onl 
accomplishing about one-sixth of an annual food production which 
would be 16, 18 percent approximately of 1 year’s production by this 
particular thing. But it is a step in the proper utilization of excess 
supplies of agricultural commodities on hand. 

Mr. Poace. I see the desirability of providing for these emergencies, 
but from the st: indpoint of economic solution for agriculture sur- 
pluses, it frankly doesn’t seem to me to be very sound because your cost 
is going to become fantastic. 

Mr. Coap. Is it sound to give $10 billion away, or just throw it away 
at the end of every year on hard goods? 

Mr. Suorr. How can you prevent that? If somebody develops 
something better, it has to take the place of the obsolete item. 

Mr. Poace. We are doing it on the gamble that we will be able to 
det ter an attack, and, so far, the gamble has paid off. Whether it will 
in the future, no man knows. But it has paid off so far. I don’t 
think any of us disagree that had we not done that sort of thing, we 
would have suffered an attack in any one of the last 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Coap. That is true, and I agree with all that; but if he could 
make on striking blow, whoever the enemy might be, then we could 
look to our demoralizing condition of lack of food, and because of this 
lack of food an enemy might believe he could deal us a demoralizing 
blow. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is right. I think if we can provide this 
food supply, it adds to our defense. From the defense st: indpoint, I 
think there is merit to it. But from the standpoint of an agricultural 
solution, I don’t think it means much. 

Mr. Gorprtncer. Well, it is biting into the surplus. If we are ac- 
complishing a production reduction on one side and we are taking a 
big bite on the other out of this particular oversupply that we have on 
hand, both through Public Law 480 and this atomic defense proposi- 
tion, we are going to get this oversupply down to a normal reserve 
requirements level. Those are the suggestions we had relative to 
getting this oversupply down to practical level. Now, I want to point 
out that Governor Hoegh has about $7 billion stockpiled in various 
commodities and machine tools, and he has not 1 cent stockpiled in 
food. So if he can $7 billion and the armed services can stockpile $60 
billion worth of outmoded equipment which they have stored and are 
not putting on the market at all—they just say we are storing this and 
keeping it in case we need it, but it is outmoded and obsolete—if they 
can put $60 billion worth away and Governor Hoegh in his civilian 
and defense mobilization agency can have $7 billion, it looks like we 
could have a billion and a half or even $3 billion worth of food and 
not be out of line at all. 
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Mr. Suorr. I would agree it should be on the farm if it is going te 
be the easiest available to these people that are going to be evacuated. 
It will be much more effective and nn available if it were on each 
one of these farms that the people are talking about. 

We are about to adjourn. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes. I have about covered my points, too, gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Suort. There is one aspect of your presentation that I am 
interested in, and that is the approach which industry presently takes 
of controlling its production in proportion to consumption. You are 
suggesting | here—an aspect of this thing that is very important—you 
are suggesting that we control our production by cutting back on our 
acreage, which is essentially what industry does when they control 
the production of steel, as you mentioned, or automobiles, or anything 
else. I think that overall approach probably in its simplicity is some- 
thing that we perhaps haven’t given enough thought to. I don’t like 
to abandon the basic premise of the free enterprise system for the 
farmer to operate with the provision that he be able someways, some- 
how, to keep the overall picture of production and consumption some- 
where in balance. After all, very basically that is the problem we 
would have. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes. 

Now, I do want to ss ay this and give you this point of recommenda- 
tion that we had, that is on the acres that are left. This is under the 
section of reducing price support costs. We suggest that price sup- 
ports be granted only to those farmers that plant no more than half 
their farm’s total crop acres to row er and wheat. 

Mr. Suorr. Only half? The wheat farmers contract only about 
a fourth now. 

Mr. Gorrrincrer. We said “and wheat.” We don’t mean he can 
plant it all in wheat but anyone that plants more than half to the 
combination of row crops and wheat can’t receive price supports of 
any kind. We are trying to encourage the growing of the less in- 
tensive crops, like bar ley, oats, rye, flax, alfalfa, and other tame hays 
which raise much less, as J pointed out earlier in the hearing, in tota 
animal feed units per acre than the other crops. 

Mr. Snort. We are practically flooded with barley at home. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Well, the amount of barley and oats on hand is 
minor compared to the amount of corn, grain, sorghum, and wheat 
on hand. 

Mr. Suorr. If we could stop imports, we wouldn’t have an over- 
supply. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. The total amount of barley we are raising per acre 
is about 43 percent. We raise very little barley in Towa. anyway. 
We can’t. It is impossible to raise a nonbitter variety of barley. 
Up in the Dakotas, you can bring it into production, and in the west- 
ern areas of the United States, but barley is not a good crop in Iowa. 
It isa very, very small crop. 

Now, this is just a suggestion, it isn’t something that we are going 
to live or die over, but we think it has a valid basis for consideration, 
that, for instance, let’s just take Mr. Poage’s area. You raise cotton, 
and you raise corn, and you raise grain sorghum down there. A 
farmer has, we will say, for an ex ample, 300 total crop acres. That 
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means that 150 acres of that 300 acres could go to a combination of 
cotton, corn, and grain sorghum, but no more than that, if he wants to 
have price support. In our area, that means the farmer could haye 
no more than half of his total crop acres in corn, soybeans, or grain 
sorghum. 

Mr. Breeptine. What would you do with the other 50 percent? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. It would be eligible for the usage of growing of 
oats and tame hay. You see, in our country a properly handled farm 
in the past didn’t have more than half of the row crops. Then 
we got abusive and created the surpluses and some farmers put the 
whole farm in corn, or half the farm into corn and half to soybeans, 
That was the thing that loaded us down with total animal feed units, 
when we got these farmers that went over to a continuous program 
of row crops, and there was nothing put by them to small grains or 
in hay. If you have hay, you need livestock to put it through, and 
we feel that with half the farm in a less intensive type of farming, 
it would produce much less total animal feed units. After all, that 
is the thing that counts. How much you wind up with in total animal 
feed units, and not acres. That is one suggestion that we have. 

With 60 million acres placed in conservation reserve taken out of 
production, 290 million crop acres are left. Only 175 million acres 
should be in row crops and wheat, distributed about as follows: 75 
million acres corn, 20 million acres soybeans, 20 million acres grain 
sorghum, 20 million acres cotton and other row crops, and 40 million 
acres wheat. If you add those up, you get 175 million acres. Fines 
now in effect for overproduction and overplanting such crops as 
wheat should continue. Wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and other allot- 
ments should remain in force. 

If all farmers wanted price support protection, only one-half of 
290 million crop acres, or 145 million acres would be planted to row 
crops and wheat. However, some livestock farmers will ignore price 
protection since controls are not mandatory in feed grains. Thus with 
this “slippage” we should easily attain the goal of holding down total 
of row crops and wheat to a planted acreage total of 175 million 
acres. 

Mr. Snort. Is this essentially incorporated in the bill which you 
introduced recently ¢ 

Mr. Coan. It is getting close to it. We talked about this last night 
and I can see some valid reasoning. You see my bill says that no 
one crop can be planted on more than 50 percent of the remaining 
total tillable acres. Well, as Walt pointed out, you could plant corn 
on 50 percent, and on the other 50 percent you could plant grain 
sorghum, and you might end up with as much feed value as if you 
had planted all corn. So there might be some equity there that we 
might have to work out. 

Mr. Suorr. What I wanted to mention, I was trying to apply that 
to a wheat farm out in our country, and it seemed to me that you 
come up with much more wheat than we are ‘ager raising. 

Mr. Coan. If you are talking about my bill, wheat and rice are 
treated differently. It can be 50 percent only in case you need that 
much wheat, but then 

Mr. Suort. In case who needs that much wheat ? 

Mr. Coapv. The whole country. It also says that if there is an 
oversupply, then the acreage allotments are maintained. If acreage 
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allotments on wheat are maintained additional acres will be added 
onto the conservation base. Your conservation base then is enlarged 
and you received a two-thirds payment “in kind” on the additional 
gcres of the conservation base. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and other allotments 
should remain in force, but under these circumstances, you couldn’t 

ut more than half the farm in wheat. But if the wheat allotment 

did not amount to half the farm’s crop acres, you could only plant 
the wheat allotment amount, and then from there on you could put 
the balance to grain sorghum, corn, cotton, or some other crop. 

Mr. Coap. That feature roughly is the same as my bill. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. In other words, if you had a farmer in the summer 
“fallow” area. You do have summer fallow and you have a 300-acre 
farm here; with 300 acres tillable, 150 can be put to wheat, and say 
your wheat allotment there is 100 acres. 100 acres could be put to 
wheat and 50 acres to grain sorghum, but, nothing more than that. 

Mr. Suorr. What I am saying, it never is that big. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Consequently, whatever there is above the wheat 
allotment can be put to whatever else you want to put it to. In 
fact, it can be put into small grains grants other than wheat. It can 
be put to oats, barley or hay. 

Mr. Suorr. Again, if you don’t reduce the wheat acreages any, 
what. have you accomplished 2 

Mr. Gorerrincer. There again, you are starting to think in terms 
of just one commodity. 

Mr. Poace. He is keeping the allotment on wheat. 

Mr. Gorrpincer. You are keeping the allotment on wheat. We 
said here that we needed 40 million acres of wheat. That is included 
in the 175 million acres mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Suorr. Would that 40 million figure be accomplished by re- 
ducing across the board the present allotments ? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. The leaders of the National Wheat Growers 
Association say if we are going to get production in line with wheat 
consumption, probably 40 million acres nationally is about all we 
van afford to have. Gentlemen, I thank you for being so patient and 
interested. I appreciate the time that you have given to me here 
and I hope that we have made some little contribution for your 
patience. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Goeppinger, the membership was patient because 
they were interested. I think we are all definitely and deeply con- 
cerned with the problem you discussed and you have offered some 
suggestions that we recognize have a great deal of merit. There isn’t 
anyone who has come up with a perfect farm plan, but we can sure 
keep working on it, and we appreciate you coming and giving us the 
suggestions. 

Is there anything else? If not, the committee will stand recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:03 p.m., the subcommittee recessed. ) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Livestock AND FEED GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1308, New House Office Building, Hon. George S. McGovern presiding. 

Present: Representatives McGovern, Coad, Breeding, Hogan, 
Dague, Quie, and Short. 

Also present : Hyde Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. McGovern. Gentlemen, we have before our committee today 
Mr. Duane Orton, who is a farmer from Atlantic, lowa. We are very 
happy to hear him. 

Tee you have a prepared statement, Mr. Orton. 


STATEMENT OF DUANE ORTON, FARMER, ATLANTIC, IOWA 


Mr. Orton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGovern. You may proceed any way you wish. You may 
either summarize your statement or read it, as you prefer. Proceed 
in your own way. 

Mr. Orton. Mr. Chairman and committee members, my name is 
Duane Orton and I am a resident of Atlantic, in Cass County, south- 
western Lowa. I was raised on a farm near Griswold, also in Cass 
County, and have been connected with agriculture in one way or 
another all my life. Back in the nineteen thirties, when it was tough 
going, I ran a cream truck to supplement our farm income. I own 
and operate my farm in Iowa. In fact, I have actually left field 
work to be here today. 

I am grateful for this chance to discuss the farm problem, at least 
as it exists in my part of the country, and to make a few suggestions 
for solution. I come here not as a representative for any organiza- 
tion but rather as a reporter of the hopes and fears of all the farm 
people I know. There is a strong feeling of frustration and disap- 
pointment among farmers at the present time, because of so much 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding of the farm issue. With 
many farmers, this feeling of frustration is now so deep that they no 
longer bother to express themselves. This accounts, I think, for the 
lack of letters which has puzzled some of you and your fellow Repre- 
sentatives, 

However, there still is considerable hope and confidence—and I 
should add, expectation—that Congress will come up with something. 
I share this feeling and that is the big reason why I appreciate this 
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privilege to submit a statement which might encourage legislative 
action. Some of the people out our way have a lot of confidence in the 
members of the House Agriculture Committee and sometimes wish that 
their recommendations could become law directly without always 
having to run the veto gauntlet. 

It is understandable, though, why people not close to agriculture 
might get false ideas as to what we farmers want and need. In the 
corn referendum last fall, the vote went against a continuation of allot- 
ments and we are now right in the middle of planting about 84 million 
acres of corn, the highest total in 10 years. Now to a lot of people, 
that seems to say farmers really are against Federal farm programs 
and that they really believe unlimited plantings are a good thing. 
Actually, it Is my belief that this is far from the truth. Time and 
again, in the past few months I have heard farmers tell how they were 
going to plant more corn in 1959 and then add: “But this is no solu- 
tion. It’s crazy and will only make matters worse, for the Govern- 
ment as well as for us. Yet we really had no other choice. The way 
corn had been cut down on both acreage and support, we just couldn't 
go along with the old program any more.” 

What I am trying to say is that farmers haven't really fallen for all 
this “freedom” talk. I think I am reporting the majority view cor- 
rectly when I say that they would be for a farm program if it were 
really effective in raising farm income and protecting the complier, | 
stayed in compliance to the end on the farm I operate because I happen 
to believe very strongly in production control, but I understood why 
some of my neighbors dropped out each year as the price supports 
were lowered. 

Even then, we received some good from the program because it had 
an effect, I think, in keeping a lot of excess grain out of feeding 
channels. We undoubtedly are headed for trouble now on livestock 
prices, but. we would have been there a lot sooner if a few years back 
some people had had their way on program abandonment. 

Our farm plant in this country has now become so productive and 
there is so much feed already on hand that nothing short of a strong 
supply adjustment program will do. Before setting up a reduction 
target, however, I feel Congress should fully explore the possibilities 
for expanded utilization of farm commodities. How much more food 
could be consumed here at home, for example, under an enlarged dis- 
tribution program? How much more might be sent abroad under a 
“food-for-peace” program? In view of the radiation fall-out and the 
ever-present danger of war, shouldn’t we have a liberal permanent 
national food and fiber reserve ? 

As a farmer, I do not have time to keep track of all these things, 
but I certainly have an impression that much more might be done 
than is being done. Unfortunately, of course, the difficulty is not 
all legisl: ative. There has been too much lukewarm, if not outright 
hostile, administration under existing laws 

Before passing along a few specific ideas of my own, I wish to say 
that as long as certain basic requirements are met, any one of a num- 
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per of farm program plans might work. I could endorse, for ex- 
ample, the bill recently introduced by a member of your committee, 
Congressman Coad. It would require, as any effective farm bill 
must, the diversion of excess acreage to nonuse. And again, as any 
farm bill must to be accepted, it would require less Government 
spending than at present. I would go as far as to say that even the 
resent farm program, with more administrative determination and 
perhaps some amending, could still do a fair job. 

One aspect of farm programs to which I have given a lot of thought 
is the matter of deciding on planting limits for each farm. A lot of 

umbling and eventual nanegmp sence arises from this problem. 

Thus, it occurs to me—and this is the main new idea I bring to 
you—that it might be simpler to establish a formula under which 
each farmer could work out his own acreage diversion total. You 
could do this by requiring that for each acre planted to corn, for 
example, a certain additional area, say one-half acre, should be 
shifted out of production. The farmer would be permitted to figure 
out for himself how many acres to put in a given crop, as long as he 
matched these acres to the required extent with diversion of land to 
nonuse. The diverted land, incidentally, either should be of a pro- 
ductivity approximately equal to the planted land or it should be 
discounted according to its estimated yielding power. 

For meeting this set-aside requirement, | would recommend sup- 
port loan on the crop of 100 percent of parity price. Compared to 
the support levels we have now, this recommendation sounds high, 
but with the production change which should result, I am convinced 
that the Government would have far less commodity takeover. I 
would mention in this connection that the parity formula itself was 
revised earlier this year so that 100 percent today is only equal to 
about 97 percent before the revision. 

I also hold to the belief that anything helping farm income also 
brings greater prosperity to business catering to agriculture and in the 
end produces more tax revenue with which to help offset farm program 
costs. After all, asthe U.S. Department of Agriculture itself recently 
reported, farmers in 1955 (which, incidentally, was not one of our 
best years in the Midwest) spent around $40 billion on production 
and living items. 

Now as for the acres set aside, some assistance on seed, fertilizer 
and such should be provided for the complying farmers, just as is 
now the case under the present soil bank program. At the support 
level which I recommend, and assuming fairly substantial acreage 
set-aside for at least the next few years, annual payments may be 
necessary on such acreage. However, payment rates at about the 
current conservation reserve levels would hardly be high enough, 
especially if the crop support were lowered. These payments could 
be made either in cash or in the form of grain surpluses from Gov- 
ernment bins. Payment in kind up to an amount of grain equal to 
two-thirds of the estimated average yield of the “banked” acres seems 
reasonable to me. 
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At this point, it might be of interest to refer to some cost estimates 
for putting 150 acres of southwestern Iowa cropland into the goij 
bank: 


2 Ginkinas' et'$1:25 per acre Gach... 20... hn ee bee cc ence $3875 
1 harrowing at 50 cents per acre__._-.---------------------------~--. %5 
ee Se 205, 
Applying limestone at net of $1.50 per acre after ACP allowance___-___ 165 
Phosphate fertilizer, less ACP allowance but including spreading-----_ 550 
2 mowings per year to control weeds..........24....2 22... 450 
Rs OY iii eatin pects dnntiney ek bigs cnet iment anna 500 
Seed—alfalfa, timothy, and orchard grass.....-..-.--..........--.... 750 

I aha Be See aise ti cpcommin caertn arabian bein anaes rca aia 3, 000 


The conservation reserve payment on this land amounts to $3,150, 
It is thus evident that there should be a further income of some 
$2,000 from this farm, if it is to pay 5 percent interest on the estimated 
value of $40,000. 

Should compliance with the program be required of all farmers? 
I consider that our circumstances today require compliance by all 
farmers of any program adopted. At the same time, I hold that farm- 
ers themselves should have the right by referendum ballot to say 
whether they want the program to be put into effect. We see plenty 
of evidence in industrial and labor experience that partial compliance 
isno answer. There are no noncompliers when it comes to State regu- 
lation of crude oil output, for example. 

In this same connection, there must be no noncompliance loans or 
other gimmicks to encourage noncompliance. That was what helped 
wreck our corn program and I hear wheat producers are now afraid 
it may be tried on them. 

It should go without saying that farm programs ought to be admin- 
istered at the State and local levels as much as possible by farmer- 
elected committees. These are the people who best know how to 
apply a program to local conditions and they can be very helpful to 
Washington in making program improvements from year to year. It 
is regrettable that this practice of collecting suggestions from the 
country has somewhat fallen into disuse in recent years. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize to this committee the justifica- 
tion for an effective farm program. All of you recognize the income 
handicap under which agriculture has been working, in relation to the 
nonrural part of our economy. You are aware that we need to take 
the best possible care of our farm land because it will have to be 
cropped much more intensively someday for a much larger population, 

And you are also aware, I am sure, that if nothing is dion many, 
many solid family farmers are either going to be busted off or dis- 
couraged out of agriculture. Either way is bad and will leave us with 
too much contract farming and other giantism in agriculture. If 
something isn’t done, I’m afraid we will see more and more of these 
million-hen egg factories and these pig parlors with more comfort 
facilities for animals than we have in our own homes. At some point, 
these outfits will get strong enough to force up food prices and their 
costs will also rise due partly to widespread unionization of their help. 
If that day comes, the people of this country could have some real 
regrets. 

As I said at the beginning, the farm people out my way are still 
looking to Congress for help. They feel you should not let the threat 
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of a veto keep you from bringing out some kind of a farm bill this 
year, and even then it will be 1960 before we can affect production. 
‘Although they would be a long way from a full parity income, I 
suppose the majority of farmers could manage to get along if the 
farm situation did not change. But that is just it; we are convinced 
that if nothing is done, it will change—and for the worse. Though 
ou have no way of detecting this, I assure you that there are a fot 
of us out there who reflect often on the legislative situation, even 
though our eyes may seem to be only on the corn row. 

Mr. Chairman and members, I thank you sincerely for your 
attention. 

Mr. Coap (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Orton. 

I think the main essence of this proposal, as I have gathered it, 
is to affect the price and also to control production. You have taken 
in at least those two factors. 

The formula you have, that if you plant 1 acre put one-half acre into 
a soil bank of one kind or another, will take one-third of the total 
acres out of production? 

Mr. Orton. That is the intention. That could be variable, of 
course. If the acreage is 84 million, it would be based on the present 
potential planting. 

Say that 56 million was in corn and half of that or 28 million in 
the reserve, not to be produced from. 

Mr. Coap. Or if you planted 84 million acres there would then be 
42 million in the reserve, would there not, if the same acreage were 
maintained ? 

Mr. Orton. Yes; but I might add we would not have that much 
acreage because—— 

Mr. Breeprne. What would you do with those acres that you take 
out? Do they go into the soil bank? 

Mr. Orton. Yes; under the present conservation program it is de- 
sirable. The main thing is not to produce anything unless there 
is some national emergency such as a drought. 

Mr. Breepine. You are in favor of the soil bank? 

Mr. Orton. Yes; certainly, at this time if the price of the farm 
products has reached 100 percent or—and in my statement I have 
emphasized that it would take some little time, and I emphasized 
that even then we would not be getting an income comparable or 
equal to—— 

Mr. Breeprna. Is this in connection with your bill, Mr. Coad? You 
proposed in your bill something of the same sort ? 

Mr. Coav. Not on the way this acreage is set aside. This is new, 
a different formula. I have never heard of this one before. 

gl Orton. It is original. I never heard of the bill; I thought 
this up. 

——_ The soil bank would have to play a very important 
factor in a suggestion like this. I agree with this gentleman that we 
certainly are going to have to cut down production or dispose of 
more in order to solve the farm program and, certainly, for that land 
that is laid out and not in production, a farmer would have to have 
some kind of an income. 

Taking the wheat bill that we passed out of the committee yester- 
day, 30 percent was taken out of production and it could be used 
only for grazing or hay land. 
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There is not sufficient funds at the present time to put into the soj] 
bank all of this land. I do not know that this Congress is mindfy] 
of putting out that much in appropriations. It might really do some 
good if we can get 50 million or 60 million acres out of production, and 
then this whole thing might have the capacity to right itself. 

The witness talks about 150 acres of land being worth $40,000, 
Certainly you have to have some kind of income with that kind of 
an investment. 

Mr. Hogan. How many acres in the farm you live in? 

Mr. Orton. I live in town myself. We moved the family for health 
reasons; but at this time it is 290 acres. 

Mr. Hoean. Well, the only thing I can see—and this is no smal] 
farm, and the small farmer is the man that needs help today. 

Mr. Orton. One of my ideas is, if we get the price level up, it will 
help all the farmers. 

Mr. Hogan. I think that your bill will do that because then the 
small farmer could go ahead and farm his land. 

Mr. Orton. I noticed in my experience with farmers and talking 
with them, that if you have one group who are compliers and another 
group who are noncompliers, there is a bit of jealousy there they say. 
“T am in the program and I was cut down and my neighbor stayed 
out”——— 

Mr. Breepine. What is a small—or family—farm? I think that in 
different areas you have different family-size farms. 

Mr. Orton. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. I have a farm and when I bought this farm, they said 
to look for the corn acreage. Of course, I had too much corn acreage— 
I realized that—but that is the reason I bought it and it had that 
acreage because the fellow who owned the farm was a corn and hog 
man. Then they cut it—they cut it the first year 45, next year 32, next 
year to 25—— 

Mr. Breepinc. This year can you plant all of your corn? 

Mr. Hogan. Thirty acres. 

Mr. Coap. Would you yield ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

Mr. Coap. On the basis of this formula, assuming we have roughly 
350 million acres of production, this formula would take out over 
100 million acres, or roughly 117,500,000 ? 

Mr. Orton. Well, as I have the program in mind, the crop—the 
main crops would be the crops—and I am acquainted with corn so I 
will use that. It perhaps will take some 28 million, approximately. 

As to wheat, we could adjust to the wheat situation. I am not 
familiar with wheat and perhaps it should be 1 acre left idle for every 
1 acre in—— 

Mr. Snort. You are talking about allotments? 

Mr. Orton. Acreage. There would not be any allotments. Each 
farmer would make his own—for every acre put in the crop, he would 
have to take one-half out. 

Mr. Breeprne. Then you use your base acreage / 

Mr. Orton. I would not have any base at all. 

Mr. Suorr. Concerning taking out acres from production—do you 
realize that only 30 to 35 percent of the available acres in wheat are 
farmed to wheat now ? 
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Mr. Orton. I am not as familiar with wheat as you gentlemen from 
the wheat acreas. When I said that probably you could have 1 acre 
in wheat and 1 out, perhaps you would need more drastic proportions. 
You might have to have 2 acres out of wheat and 1 in. 

Mr. Coap. In other words, you would have a different formula for 
each crop? 

Mr. Orton. That is right—based on the practice in the community 
and how much surplus you have on hand. I think both would be 
factors. 

Mr. Breepine. What do you think would be a fair payment for 
the soil bank plan? 

Mr. Orton. That depends on the price level. I indicated in my 
outline that we have some $3,000 for the farm—we had to put out 
that much 

Mr. Breepinc. How about setting it up on the valuation of the land? 

Mr. Orton. I think it would be very fair, but I think it should 
be higher—roughly 50 percent. I think that would take a lot out of 
production. 

Mr. Coap. Into the present conservation reserve ? 

Mr. Orton. Yes. A lot of farmers cannot see their way out, the 
way it is now. 

Mr. Quire. Referring to the figures you have given on the cost of 
taking care of this farm in the soil bank, these are custom rates, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Orton. That has to be practiced to qualify—— 

Mr. Quire. I mean, you show two diskings at $1.25 an acre. Those 
are custom rates ? 

Mr. Orton. I am very familiar with this farm. That is correct. 

Mr. Quire. So that is not really what it costs a farmer if he is living 
there and doing his own disking ¢ 

Mr. Orton. Well, in this particular instance it was the farm of an 
oldman. He owned the farm and he retired. He was 77 years old, 
but I think it would cost the farmer nearly as much to do that. It 
should be figured in. 

Mr. Quiz. Well, I do not know. I would be glad to go out and do 
this work for you, for these figures. 

Mr. Orton. I believe we checked the figures and they are about 
right. Of course, they might have some profit margin, but that would 
beapproximately correct. 

Mr. Quire. This is profitable for farmers who have the time and the 
equipment to get out and do this. There are farmers who do that. 
Last year I had to have some custom work done on my farm because I 
was down here and these are about the figures that were used. 

Mr. Orton. Well, if a man did this on a business basis, he should 
figure something for his own time, I believe. And I doubt if he 
would want to collect a complete line of machinery if he would cut 
those prices very much. 

Mr. Quire. A full line of machinery just to do this—that is true. 

Mr. Coan. Is it not true that if you put the whole farm into the con- 
servation reserve, and if you have a whole line of machinery, custom 
work is all you can do with it ? 

Mr. Breeprna. Is this $40,000 figure you show for those 150 acres 
arepresentative price in that area ¢ 
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Mr. Orton. I know it is very close to that, in my community, 

Mr. Quire. On your own farm, you say you have 290 acres. How 
many tillable acres? 

Mr. Orton. The farm I operate, is that what you refer to? 

Mr. Quiz. Do you own more than one farm? You mentioned 290 
acres, 

Mr. Orton. It is pretty much tillable, all but about 50 acres, 

Mr. Quire. And you own more than one farm ? 

Mr. Orton. I have one farm that I rent out. 

Mr. Quiz. I see; and you were in compliance? 

Mr. Orton. Regularly until this year. We are out this year, 

Mr. Quire. I mean prior to this year; everybody is out this year, 

Mr. Orton. Yes; unless you were to put the whole farm in the 
conservation reserve, like this illustration I gave. 

Mr. Quire. I am going back to production control 

Mr. Orton. We have been, through these years, and I have been 
very particular about that. 

Mr. Quiz. Does that apply both to the one you operate and the one 
you own? 

Mr. Orton. That is correct. 

Mr. Quiz. You say it is practically all tillable; 290 acres tillable? 

Mr. Orton. About 50 acres would not be. 

Mr. Quire. Fifty acres are not tillable? 

Mr. Orton. That is right. 

Mr. Outre. What is the most corn you have raised out there? I 
mean, the number of acres? 

Mr. Orton. Well, I will have to go back 8 or 10 years. It would be 
about 70 or 80 acres. 

Mr. Quire. Eight or nine or ten years 

Mr. Orton. Well, before I had this farm, if you want to go back 
that far, then they had the whole 120 acres in. 

Mr. Breepinc. How many acres this year? 

Mr. Orton. This year, 135 acres. 

Mr. Qui. Is that about the regular corn yielding proportion in the 
farms? 

Mr. Orton. Well, it would be up to the average or better. 

Mr. Outre. What was your acreage allotment last year ¢ 

Mr. Orton. You mean—last year? 

Mr. Quire. Yes. 

Mr. Orton. I did not have any corn in at all last year, I put it all 
in the soil bank, acreage reserve. 

Mr. Quiz. What was that allotment ? 

Mr. OrTon. It seems to me like it was around 60 or 70 acres, as near 
as I can recall. 

Mr. Ovte. Well, that is pretty good, because I had a 27-acre allot- 
ment out of the 240-acre farm, then appealed it and received 32 acres, 

Mr. Orton. It varies in different communities. 

Mr. Que. Yes, and I know that Iowa would go higher. So you 
would be more likely to stay within the acreage allotment with 60 
acres than with 30 acres. 

Mr. Orton. Definitely; and if it had been 120, it would be very 
much more so. 
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Mr. Breevrne. I would like to ask you this question, Mr. Orton. 
What do you think about this increased corn production? What. is 
that going to do to the livestock market ? 

Mr. Orton. Well, I think it has already had some effect on hogs. 
Cattle are slower moving, but there have been conditions—well, in 
the Southwest, where they are building up herds, and that is takin 
some of the slack out there, and I think that this fall in hogs—but o 
course, no doubt, hogs and cattle have a certain relationship and—— 

Mr. Breepine. How much reduction will it make in cattle prices this 
fall ? 

Mr. Orton. Well, that would be a different question—but it would 
be 10 percent. 

Mr. Coap. Reduction in cattle? 

Mr. Breepine. Cattle prices. 

Mr. Coan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coap. Any further questions or comments to be directed to the 
witness ¢ 

Mr. Quire. One more. Could you give me some instances of this, 
“There has been too much lukewarm, if not outright hostile, admin- 
istration under existing laws,” that you have in your statement on 

age 3? 

. Mr. Orton. Well, I think that the cross-compliance would be a 
good illustration and I think another one—— 

Mr. Quire. Did that come from a lot of pressure from growers and 
Members of Congress ? 

Mr. Orton. I don’t think it would have from my area; definitely 
not. 

Mr. Quire. I imagine that really there was not any question of 
substitute crops, there was just one price-supported crop to raise. 

Mr. Orton. Corn was the main thing we considered and—— 

Mr. Quite. In the South, you could consider cotton. 

Mr. Orton. Well, they had a better chance to put in and change to 
something else. 

Now, I think another thing was putting out a loan on this corn for 
the people that did not get into the program, and we could see the 
handwriting on the wall out there then, even the dumbest ones. 

Mr. Quire. The noncompliers did not feel the same way you do. 

Mr. Orton. Well, I have perhaps felt more, more than the average 
person, about staying within the program and cutting down produc- 
tion; some of them did not go into it to such an extent, they did not feel 
as enthusiastic as I did. The people out there realize we must hold 
down production, like the oil industry does; in that industry they 
might even cut down to one-third of capacity. 

Mr. Breepine. I want to ask a question of this land in your area. 
When you don’t grow corn, what do you grow ? 

Mr. Orton. If you are thinking about wheat, we grow very little. 
We raise perhaps from 3 million to 5 million bushels of wheat in Iowa, 
and that is small compared to Kansas. 

We also raise oats and it is to a large extent used as a nurse crop. 

Also, we raise soybeans, quite a bit. Of course, that has been a 
crop that has been coming into the front very much over the last 5, 
10, 15 years. 
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Mr. Breevrna. Do you believe that we should have cross-complian 
that when this land goes out of production, should it not be put in the 
soil bank or a program where it would not produce another crop? 

Mr. Orton. Definitely. I think it could be used for some emer. 
gency but certainly I think you would be defeating your own program 
if you shift production. 

Mr. Breepine. We have been doing that for many years. 

Mr. Suort. Speaking about cross-compliance, do you think that the 
bill that was passed out yesterday which had the restriction on plant- 
ing any presently price-support crop—and the wheat bill is what J 
am talking about—should have gone a step further and restricted the 
use of that land for pasture? 

Mr. Orton. I think probably it would hold down production, which 
is one of the things that I emphasize. 

Mr. Coap. Do you mean, take it completely out of production and 
not even give it to them for grazing in order to get payments from the 
soil bank aspect ? 

Mr. Orton. Well, I would make it a lesser payment if they used any, 

Mr. Breeprnc. Would you not have a lot of city people say, “We ara 
paying farmers this amount for doing nothing” ? 

Mr. Orton. Well, right now they say that they are paying too much 
in the stores, and the farmer doesn’t get that and 

Mr. Quie. You mentioned 100 percent parity in your bill. 

Mr. Orton. One hundred percent loans to support the prices of the 
agricultural products, and that would be corn and wheat, too, for that, 
matter—and cotton. 

Mr. Qure. But you do not think that this would compensate them 
enough so that they could take their land out of production without 
receiving soil-bank payments ? 

Mr. Orton. At this time there is not enough payment—— 

Mr. Quie. Well, if he gets 100 percent parity, is the price any differ- 
ent than 100 percent at some later date or you mean he should get 
higher than 100 percent ? 

Mr. Orton. If and when he does get this 100 percent or above— 

Mr. Quiz. If you give him 100 percent of parity for doing this— 
isn’t he getting 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Orton. Yes. You could reduce the payment if—— 

Mr. Quire. But if you give him 100 percent of parity on the loan 
basis, this means everybody gets it or close to it? 

Mr. Orron. Yes, and when that time comes, I say that you can cut 
the payments to the soil bank acres very much and maybe eliminate 
that. That is one of my strong arguments for the sake of the Treas- 
ury—you know, right now we are economy minded. 

Mr. Breepine. You mean, if there is 100 percent parity for agri- 
cultural products then there would not be any need for additional 
payments / 

Mr. Orvon. Except for 1 vear, the year, to gel it started. 

Mr. Suorr. Along that line, 100 percent parity—there would be 
an amount of production that would be somewhere near in line with 
our ability to dispose of it—is that the intention ? 

Mr. Orton. That is the intention, entirely. 

Mr. Suort. By domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Orton. That is right. 
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Mr. Snort. Changing the subject just a little bit, there is a ques- 
tion that keeps coming to my mind all the time in connection with 
these various farm programs through all kinds of commodities. That 
is this, that we See to write into one law provisions that in theory 
are going to, maybe not completely adjust, but at least help 
the people in that particular industry—in wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
whatever it may be. Do you think it is possible to write into one 
law provisions which will enable the poorest, smallest farmer to 
maybe eke out a reasonable comfortable existence and enable this 
yast number of middle-sized farmers, what I would term the real, 
honest to goodness family-type farm, give them, perhaps, a pretty 
good deal. 

And then you have these great big ones in the picture, too. 

Do you feel it is possible to write into one aw provisions that 
will properly accommodate all three without doing more than society 
should do for some one or two? 

Mr. Orton. I think that we will always have this upper group 
and medium group and low group, but I think that anything that 
will take care of the price—prices 1s what I emphasize—and Tet me 
illustrate—if you have a football team that uses an aerial attack, 
aerial peeing, then you want to protect the passer because that is 
how you are doing your attacking. 

Well, we want to protect our prices. And it will help the small, 
medium, and large ones—but it certainly will not equalize them. 

Mr. Suorr. What is the proper price, then? That is the $64 
question. 

Mr. Orton. One hundred percent of parity, I will settle for that. 

Mr. Snort. Well, doesn’t that make a pretty good deal for this 
really big farm ? 

Mr. Orton. I think it will make a better deal than he is getting, 
for sure. 

Mr. Snort. He is getting a good one right now, isn’t he? 

Mr. Orton. Well, I can’t see—myself, I disagree, there might be 
some few exceptions where they have big lines of machinery—but 
I am not willing to cut him or the smaller farmer or anyone, below 
100 percent. I want 100 percent. 

Mr. Breepina. If you made a distinction there, then you make a 
distinction against the free enterprise system, if you cut a man’s in- 
come just because he is a large operator, then certainly are you not 
driving a knife into the free enterprise system that we all like? 

Mr. Orton. I don’t want to do anything like that, no one does, and 
I don’t think that this would do it, we would still have all of these 
groups of farms and the poorer ones—they won’t compare with the 
really good farms of the Nation and— 

Mr. Quiz. Would you yield? 

Br. Breeprne. Yes. 

Mr. Quire. Now, if you would guarantee 100 percent parity and 
kept the supply in line with demand by control mechanisms, do you 
think that it would speed up the trend toward larger farming? 

Mr. Orton. Not necessarily. I think it would have a trend to keep 
the small farmer going and encourage him. Like I mentioned in the 
statement, he would not be frozen out. 
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Mr. Quix. I guess maybe you didn’t get my point or I didn’t make 
it clear, because if a larger farmer cuts back one-half acre for ey 
acre of corn that he produces, this is not going to hurt him so mue 
because probably he would still have, let us say, 300 acres of corn in 
production and if he is guaranteed 100 percent parity for that co 
then he knows that he can go out and buy land for a higher price = 
be assured of 100 percent parity for two-thirds of the production of 
this farm, and he can add to his holdings, being sure of a guaranteed 

rice, 

. But in the present situation where a small farmer is having a tough 
time—and I think a lot of the bigger ones are having a tough time— 
the small farmer is falling back on his own labor and he is able to 
hang on that way, while some of the big farmers are having to fall 
back on hired labor, they are having a rough time. 

I think that we can all go along with you and say that we ought to 
see that the farmers get a better income, but this trend toward bigger 
farms I think will continue, and this will increase that trend, if you 
guarantee them a certain price. 

Mr. Orton. Well, I don’t think there is any benefit, particularly, 
in knocking down the big farmer. We are all part of a team or an 
army, and we need not fight the different parts of the army, I would 
not try to oppose—and the big farmer who is a good farmer, and I 
would not try to oppose the best part of my army or regiment. 

One thing you would get—and I might add this, that T have studied 
that very thoroughly and I came to the conclusion that I did, and you 
may not agree, you may disagree, but if we discriminated—and my 
sympathy is with the small farmer and I think that we all agree on 
that, but if we made a certain regulation for the larger farmer, where 
maybe he would have to cut down 10 percent or some other figure, 
maybe 20 percent, more than the smaller farmer, then we immediately 
would get some farmers who would be complying, some farmers who 
would be partly complying, and some who would not be complying—in 
other words, you would be pitching the farmers between themselves, 
into enmity between large and small. 

Mr. Coan. In other words, a compulsory program; if you are 
going to raise corn, then if you raise 1 acre you have got to put out 
that one-half acre ? 

Mr. Orton. That would be my conclusion. I think that is the 
most fair way. 

Mr. Coan. And you would do that all at once—you don’t believe 
in a gradual reduction of acreage ? 

Mr. Orton. Well, I have studied this quite a bit and I believe there 
would be dissatisfaction among the farmers in all of the groups. 

I think it would be a good thing to study that, all of the probable 
possibilities along that line. 

Mr. Suorz. Well, it has been studied considerably by some people 
and the Senate Agricultural Committee has been deliberating an 
approach where 

Mr. Orton. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Suorr. You would apply a reduction in allotments to farms of 
a certain size and a further reduction applied to farms above that 
size and a couple of bills have been introduced in the House providing 
for a graduated price support, an increase in the price support m 
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roportion to reduction in acreage. Do you think there are more 
Sithings about that approach than good 

Mr. Orton. I say, treat them all alike. 

Mr. Suort. It certainly does open up the door for dividing a farm 
up between a couple of sons or a half a dozen sons or other relatives 
er what have you, merely to reduce its size and become eligible for 
the higher price support level. 

Mr. Orton. That is really the issue of it and that has been done 
in the past. 

In those programs they have put farms into the hands of various 
children’s names. 

Mr. Suort. What do you think about the 15-acre exemption ? 

Mr. Orton. On wheat? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Orton. Well, I think that if it were scaled down to 12 and if 
it was used for feed, I can’t see much harm. 

Mr. Suorr. The bill that we passed out yesterday, there is no re- 
striction—it used to be 15 acres and then it was 30, and this bill 
recommends no restriction, but reduced the 15-acre minimum to 12— 
but I understand you don’t grow very much wheat in Iowa, for some 
reason. 

Mr. Orton. No, we don’t. 

Mr. Coan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coan. If there are no further questions, I would like to state 
to you, Mr. Orton, that we are very happy to have you come before 
us. I think that you have added to our store of knowledge, by com- 
ing right off your farm, getting off the tractor and coming to Wash- 
ington. We appreciate that. It is rather unique for an individual to 
have enough interest in the family farm to pay his own way to Wash- 
ington without having an organization standing behind him. We 
appreciate everything you have said and contributed. 

Mr. Breeprnc. And for the whole committee I wish to express 
appreciation. 

Mr. Orton. I feel honored to be here. 

Mr. Coap. The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.) 
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